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Now that the election is over, the 
nation is settling down to the task of pre- 
paring for the critical period which lies 
ahead. Many of the problems which con- 
front the United States were obscured 
from view during the campaign by the 
heated political arguments on both sides. 
For several weeks before the election, 
Congress marked time, the regular branches 
of the government carried on their normal 
functions, the defense program was ad- 
vanced, and certain decisions with respect 
to foreign policy were made by the ad- 
ministration. But, for the most part, de- 
cisions as to many of our pressing 
problems in both the domestic and the 
international field were postponed until 
after the election. Now that the political 
issue has been decided and the American 
people have voiced their preference on 
leaders, they face the sobering and gigantic 
task of deciding what solutions are to be 
brought to these problems. 


A Great Responsibility 

And this is truly a responsibility which 
falls on the shoulders of the American 
people. The responsibility of the citizen 
in a democracy does not end «when he has 
made up his mind about candidates and 
cast his ballot in an election. He must be 
informed about the problems which con- 
front the nation. He must study them, 
must seek solutions, must make up his 
mind, and must eventually decide which 
course of action is most likely to serve the 
national interest. Then, he must make 
his wishes and desires known and felt to 
those who act as his representatives in 
Congress. If democracy is to function as it 
should, the people must insist upon the 
adoption of those policies they favor and 
the rejection of those they oppose. A 
well-informed and vigorous public opinion 
is, therefore, one of the essential features 
of an effective democracy. 


What are some of the important prob- 
lems confronting the people of the United 
States as they enter the post-election pe- 
riod? On what issues are they likely to be 
called upon to make decisions during the 
months ahead? In this article, we shall un- 
dertake to outline a few of the more 
pressing, listing them not necessarily in the 
order of their importance. But these are 
likely to be the big public problems of 
the period into which we are entering. 


One of the most immediate of these 
problems is the creation of national unity. 
When the country is endeavoring to make 
itself stronger than at any other time in 
its peacetime history, it cannot afford to 
be torn by internal dissension and division. 
The political campaign was one of the bit- 
terest in American history. Reckless and 
extravagant charges and claims were made 
on both sides. Something like 45 per cent of 
the total number of voters opposed the ver- 
dict which the majority rendered November 
5. Now the effort must be made to heal 
whatever wounds remain and create a 
solidly united nation. 


The responsibility for promoting na- 


tional unity must be shared by all groups of 
(Continued on page 6) 























HOP IN—WE’VE WORK TO DO! 


BISHOP IN ST. LOUIS STAR-TIMES 








Thoughts for Thanksgiving 
By WALTER E. Myer 


This is a queer time to set apart a day for Thanksgiving, a cynic may say, and 
many who are discouraged rather than cynical may express a similar feeling. “What 
have we to be thankful for?” they ask. “Are we to give thanks for war, for turmoil 
throughout the world, for fear of war in our own country, for unemployment and 
uncertainty in industry, for world revolution which threatens our most cherished 
ideals?”’ In reply we regretfully admit that these are days of danger and uncertainty; 
of anxiety and sorrow. And yet we think it worth while to set aside a day to express 
our thanks for the many good things we still enjoy. We, in America, still have much 
for which we should be thankful. Among our benefits and blessings are these: 


America is still a land where law rather than force prevails. We have just passed 
through a bitter presidential campaign. The feelings of millions were deeply stirred. 
But when a majority spoke, the rest of the population accepted the decision. Rule 
here is still by the ballot. We must not take this for granted. It is something to 
be very thankful for. This rule by peaceful processes has almost vanished from the 
earth. It means a great deal that we hold to it here, and we should determine that 
government by the ballot shall be preserved in our corner of the earth. 

We have free schools in America, and these schools are the great defenders of 
democracy and of opportunity. Nearly all the children of America have a chance 
to go to school during their early years, and two-thirds attend until they are grown. 
This does not make their chances to succeed in life equal, but it goes a long way 
toward extending opportunity to all. The child who obtains a good education is 
at least freed from the bondage of ignorance. He is prepared to a _ considerable 
extent to protect his interests. He has some inspiration to move forward to better 
things. We may well give thanks for our schools, and each student may add to 
his words of thanksgiving a resolution to use his opportunities to the fullest possible 
extent. 

We may give thanks also that there is still hope in the world and that we have 
the opportunity to help give effect to that hope. We live in a period of chaos, it 
is true, but also in a period of adventure. We may regret that there is not as much 
security in the world or even in our own country as there has been in the past. 
But out of the present chaos may come a better world. It will come if all those who 
are strong and competent and public-spirited will prepare themselves to act worthily 
in one of the most dramatic periods of history. These are days which call for great 
leaders and an intelligent, patriotic rank and file. Heroic days call for heroic devotion 
to the public good in high places and in the ordinary walks of life. While hating the 
destruction which is going on about us, we may resolve to rise to the occasion; to 
do our daily work better; to perform our public duties more worthily. 





Internal Condition 


Of Germany Studied 


Second Winter of War Finds the 
People Short on Food and 
Clothes, but Hopeful 


CONQUERED LANDS SUFFER 
Slavs, Sesadingviens, Relalons, and Dutch 


Becoming Cogs in Reich Eco- 
nomic and Political Machine 











During the five months which have 
passed since the fall of France, German 
hopes for a quick victory have been fading 
slowly. They were bright hopes last July, 
when Britain seemed weak and its invasion 
imminent. But as the summer slipped by, 
as the British recovered strength and con- 
fidence, and as the season of rain and fogs 
settled down over the North Sea, German 
jubilation gave way to seriousness. Re- 
cently the first snow of the season fell 
over Germany. It snowed all day long, 
and in the night that followed Germans 
heard the muffled wail of their air-raid 
sirens and the gray sky was throbbing with 
heavy motors. In Pilsen, where giant 
Czech munitions works lay outlined against 
the snow, in the industrial Rhineland, and in 
the cities of north Germany, the ground 
trembled, houses and buildings crumbled, 
and the snowy earth was split by red 
splashes of exploding bombs, Thus Germany 
entered the second winter of war. It 
promises to be a bleak winter—one of 
blockade and continuous bombardment. 


A Blurred Picture 

It is difficult to give an accurate picture 
of life within Germany at the present 
time. Figures showing imports and ex- 
ports, production and consumption are 
unobtainable. They are military secrets. 
Such reports as do come from the Third 
Reich usually fall into two classes. There 
are those sent out with the approval of 
the Nazis, and there are those volunteered 
by refugees and enemies of the Nazis. 
Neither are completely reliable. But by 
piecing them together it is sometimes pos- 
sible to obtain a blurred but general idea 
of conditions in Hitler’s Germany as the 
second winter of warfare begins. 

So far as is known, the British blockade 
has not produced any severe suffering 
within Germany as yet. Nor has there been 
any sign of rioting or of a revolt from be- 
low, in opposition to the war. But there is 
no doubt that Germany, like England, is 
feeling the strain. Signs of it may be 
seen in drawn faces, in long lines in front 
of food stores, in the shabby dress of 
most of Germany’s 80,000,000 citizens, and 
the shabbier dress of several score millions 
of subject peoples. Germany this winter 
is grim and moody, but confident of vic- 
tory—sooner or later. 

The burden imposed by the war falls on 
different people in different ways. But 
save for the privileged Nazis of high rank, 
all classes are pinched by the shortage of 
fuel, soap, food, and clothing—the middle 
class, perhaps, most of all. A small 
family living in an apartment in suburban 
Berlin will provide an example. 

Ever since the war began this family 
has found itself growing poorer in a variety 
of curious ways. Wages have not been 
slashed, but working hours have been 
greatly extended until they reach from 
sunrise well into the evening. Prices have 
remained stationary, but there is a scarcity 
of goods. About one-third of the family in- 
come is swallowed by taxes—an income tax, 
a poll or head tax, an army tax, a war tax, 


(Concluded on page 7) 
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GERMAN RAILROADS INFORMATION OFFICES 


RELICS OF THE MEDIEVAL AGE 


Ancient castles still dot the European scene as reminders of the feudal times during which the Holy Roman 
Empire flourished. 
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Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 




















Hitler’s Ambition for Germany 


HEN Hitler signed the armistice with 

France last June, he emphasized the 
fact that he was reversing history by carry- 
ing out the ceremony in the forest of Com- 
piégne, on the very spot where the armi- 
stice was signed in 1918. The German 
dictator has a powerful sense of the dra- 
matic and is reported as being determined 
to sign the peace treaty at the end of the 
war—in case he is victorious—in the city 
of Miinster on the Rhine as another step 
in his process of reversing history. For 
students of history 
will recall that it was 
in Miinster that the 
historic Treaty of 
Westphalia was signed 
in 1648, a treaty 
which inaugurated one 
of the most inglori- 
ous periods in all 
German history. By 
that treaty Germany 
was broken into some 
300 separate states or 
fragments, lost all 
claim to being an effective European state, 
and did not regain its power and prestige 
until the nineteenth century. 

All that Hitler is determined to erase by 
returning as a conqueror to the city of 
Miinster and signing a treaty which will be 
remembered as marking the pinnacle of 
German power in Europe. Such would be 
a fitting climax to the career which the 
Nazi leader has mapped out for himself, 
for he has given many indications that the 
“new order” in Europe of which he dreams 
is the restoration of German power to a 
position comparable to that which it held 
before the Treaty of Westphalia was signed 
three centuries ago. 





DAVID S. MUZZEY 


The Holy Roman Empire 


On many occasions, Hitler has referred 
to the old German empire of the middle 
ages. ‘Long before an American continent 
had been discovered,” he said shortly after 
the annexation of Czechoslovakia, “the 
Reich existed, not merely in its present 
extent, but with the addition of many re- 
gions and provinces which have since been 
lost.” He was referring to the Holy Roman 
Empire which sought to unite Europe as 
the earlier Roman Empire had done and 
for a time nearly achieved that ambitious 
objective. 

The idea of the Holy Roman Empire 
dates from the coronation of Charlemagne 
as emperor in the year 800. When this 
Frankish ruler was crowned by the Pope, 
the Roman throne had been vacant for 
more than 300 years. Charlemagne’s em- 
pire extended to the greater part of the 
continent and was considered the logical 
successor of the old empire. The imperial 
title added nothing to Charlemagne’s pos- 


sessions and gave him not a single addi- 
tional soldier or ship of war, but it revived 
the idea of making Europe a single political 
and religious unit and was the direct fore- 
runner of the Holy Roman Empire. 

The first of the Holy Roman emperors 
was crowned in 962 and the Empire existed 
—more in name than in fact—for nearly a 
thousand years. It never succeeded in 
uniting all Europe but did bring the central 
area around present-day Germany and 
Italy into a single unit. For a while, the em- 
peror exerted considerable influence over 
his subjects. In the thirteenth century, 
however, his power began to decline. Italy 
severed her connections with the Empire 
and the Holy Roman Empire was a term 
used interchangeably with Germany. 


Failure at Unity 


Throughout the centuries, there were 
numerous attempts to increase the power 
of the emperor in order to make Germany 
a strong, unified state, but the princes and 
underlings upon whom he had to depend for 
support were unwilling to relinquish their 
own powers and privileges. Certain of the 
emperors, notably Charles V. ruled over 
large parts of Europe but they owed their 
position of power not to the position of 
emperor but rather to the territories they 
had acquired by marriage, inheritance, or 
by armed conflict. At no time, however, was 
the emperor a powerful ruler in the gen- 
erally accepted sense of the word. Nor 
was the Holy Roman Empire a state in 
the modern definition. It had no absolute 
jurisdiction, no fortified capital. At the 
most, it was a loose federation of various 
political units, each of which exercised sov- 
ereign powers over its people. 

With the Treaty of Westphalia, the em- 
peror was reduced—in the words of one 
historian—to the position of “honorary 
president of a congress of sovereign 
powers.” Germany was completely dis- 
rupted politically and did not become 
united again until Bismarck. Technically, 
the Holy Roman Empire lasted until Na- 
poleon’s day, although it had long ceased 
to be a political factor of any consequence 
in European affairs. 

Despite its general weakness and _ its 
failure to achieve the main purpose of its 
creation, the idea of the Holy Roman 
Empire has been revived by the Nazis of 
today to capture the imagination of the 
German people. It is used to justify the 
ambitions of the present rulers of Germany 
for seeking overlordship of the entire 
European continent. If Hitler achieves his 
ambition of signing the peace treaty in the 
city where the Treaty of Westphalia was 
signed, he may indeed be reversing history, 
but in dreaming of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, he is contemplating a power and glory 
that were more imaginary than real. 


Our Neighbors - 


ul E talk about preserving democracy and fighting for it,” Roy says, “but as a 
matter of fact, democracy is already gone in this country. Can you call this 
a democracy when the young men are being forced into the Army without their consent? 
If a majority of the people had declared in favor of con- 0 
scription, you could argue in favor of forcing everyone to 
fall into line. But the people didn’t have a chance to 
express themselves. Congress voted to put us into the Army 
and no one had an opportunity to vote on it. That’s the 
way they do things in dictator countries. It isn’t demo- 
cratic. So I don’t see how we can call this a democracy. 
Certainly the men who are forced into the Army against 
their will have lost their liberty. We aren’t free when we 
are obliged to spend our time in the Army, especially when 
the country is not at war. And the country isn’t demo- 
cratic when such things can happen without a vote by all 
the people.” 








Ss 8&4 
DNA takes issue with Roy. She says the country is still democratic just as it 
has always been. Perhaps in a pure democracy all the people would vote on 
every proposed law. But that is not the kind of democracy we have always had in the 
United States. We have a representative form of government. The people elect officers 
to represent them. They elect governors, legislatures, presidents, and congresses. The 
representatives make the decisions. We elect representatives 
in Congress and Congress makes the laws. There wouldn’t 
be time to submit all proposed legislation to a popular vote. 
If that were done, the people would be voting all the time. So 
when Congress passed the conscription law, it acted in the 
regular democratic way, and it becomes the duty of all to 
obey the law. 

Edna argues that a democracy must protect itself; that if 
it does not provide for its defense it will be overcome by 
hostile nations and the people will lose their liberty sure 
enough. One can’t do just as he pleases even in a democratic country. Everyone must 
make sacrifices in order to protect the nation. People obey laws whether they like the 
laws or not, and if they do not like the way things are going, they can elect representatives 
who will change the laws. 





* * * * 


ERE we see Fred and Hilda again. (See AMERICAN OBSERVER, September 9). Hilda 
has had another bridge party, and Fred has spent the evening reading. Again 
he has been reading Harpers; this time an article in the November number, “To Our 
Thirty Year Olds,” by Gerald W. Johnson. He is passing on to Hilda certain of his 
newly acquired ideas. “Listen to this,’ he says, quoting from the article. “Not for a 
long time, certainly not since 1863, have Americans been compelled to face even the 
possibility that American institutions may have only 
a matter of months to survive. We do face that possi- 
bility now.” 

“Are you trying to scare me,” asks Hilda, “‘or are 
we in such danger as that? It is terrible to think of 
such a thing, and I simply don’t believe it. If you 
think conditions are so alarming, how can you be so 
calm about it?” 

“There you go again,” Fred replies, ‘getting excited 
and upset. Conditions are bad. Probably there will be unsettlement and instability in 
the world for at least a generation. The author of the article says that people who are 
now 30 years old may live to see how the present turmoil comes out. Older people 
can’t hope to. But out of the whole mess a world even better than we have known may 
come. It will come if we look upon the present situation as an opportunity for adventure. 
and work intelligently for better things.” 

“But what hope is there for better things?” Hilda inquires. “I don’t have time to g¢ 
into all that this morning,” her husband replies. ““You’d better read the article for yourself.” 





* * * ok 


HILLIP has gone to the guidance counselor for advice. He doesn’t know where to 

turn. He knows that he is the plodder type. He works hard enough, but he 
doesn’t get along well. His grades are seldom good. He has difficulty understanding his 
lessons. He has no particular skill, so far as he knows. He seems to be fit only for 
unskilled work, but where can unskilled work be found, 
and does it offer opportunities for advancement? 

His adviser tells him not to assume too quickly that 
he cannot do skilled work. He certainly is not qualified 
fcr a profession or for an occupation requiring a great 
deal of reading or abstract thought. But he may learn 
to use tools well, as good mechanics are needed. He 
may be able to take a course of training in an airplane 
factory, or some other factory, and may learn to do 
good work, commanding a good wage, and may make a living as he learns. He 
should investigate such possibilities. He may immediately get a job as a messenger or 
clerk, of course, or may find some manual unskilled labor, but the prospects of advance- 
ment in these fields are not promising. 











SF isS. 


x * *k * 


AULINE is talking to a committee of the student council. ‘‘We must do something 
about the problem of discipline in our school assemblies,” she says. ‘The situa- 
tion is disgraceful. 
almost drowns out his voice, and it is really embarrassing when an outsider speaks. 
students give poor attention, and are discour- 
teous enough to whisper and create a disturbance.” 
“But isn’t it the job of the principal and faculty 
to keep order?” someone inquires. Pauline says 
it is also the job of the students. ‘“‘We should 
create sentiment among students for courtesy 
and disciplined conduct,” she replies. ‘The faculty 
can’t do everything. In many schools the students 
themselves help to raise the level of conduct. We should all be interested, for we can’t 
do good work in an atmosphere of disrespect and discourtesy. Misconduct is a bad 
thing for us and for the school. We should get away from childishness, and maintain 
a certain degree of dignity and self-respect. If the student council can’t do something 
about this problem, I don’t see much excuse for its existence.” 


When the principal talks to us there is a hum of whispering which 
The 
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Barbering 


HERE are from 200,000 to 250,000 

barbers in the United States, employed 
in approximately 125,000 barbershops. 
Most of these shops are small establish- 
ments. In small towns or villages, the 
owner of the shop is apt to do all the work 
himself without the assistance of hired 
barbers. The shops in large cities, on the 
other hand, are often very elaborate af- 
fairs, employing a corps of barbers and 
involving an investment of substantial cap- 
ital. 

The present-day barber must be trained 
to perform a number of operations. In 
addition to haircutting, he must have ac- 
quired the skill of shaving, the techniques 
of massaging and hair shampooing, the 
proper use of facial preparations, and the 
care of instruments. 

Upon completion of his training, the bar- 
ber must decide whether to seek employ- 
ment in a shop owned by others or whether 
to strike out on his own. Several consider- 
ations govern this decision. In the first 
place, setting up a modern and attractive 
barbershop requires a sizable outlay of 
funds. It has been estimated that the 
minimum is $1,100 for equipment. Even 
if the young man can readily obtain this 
sum, it is a question whether he ought to 
make so large an initial investment. Many 
owners of shops have so little business 
that they make less than does the average 
barber who works for a salary in the em- 
ploy of others. It will all depend upon 
the location of the barbershop, the ability 
of the owner to attract and retain cus- 
tomers, and the skill of the owner as a 
businessman. 

Earnings of barbers in the employ of 
others vary. Generally, they are larger in 
metropolitan areas than in rural regions, 
and they are likewise somewhat larger in 
union shops. The most recent study of 
wages in union shops was made by the 
United.States Department of Labor in 1938 
and a detailed account of this study can 
be found in the June 1939 number of the 
Monthly Labor Review. According to this 
survey, the prevailing method of wage 
payments in these shops is a weekly guar- 
antee of a definite amount, and, in addition, 
a percentage of the receipts over an agreed 
amount. These wage guarantees range from 
$10 to $30, but the most common sums 
are $20 to $25. The percentage of the 
receipts varies just as the guaranteed mini- 
mum varies. For example, in middle- 
sized cities in Michigan, the barber obtains 
a basic wage of $25 a week, but in addition 
he retains 60 per cent of all the money he 
takes in above $35. These earnings of 
course are entirely apart from tips he 
receives, which in some cases are fairly 
substantial. 


While earnings are thus reasonably good 
in barbershops, hours of work are rather 
long. Even in union shops, the workweek 
is rarely less than 50 hours and more often 
runs to 55 or 56 hours. The barber is 
frequently obliged to be at his job at 8 or 
8:30 in the morning and he remains until 
6 in the evening or even later. It is com- 
mon practice, however, for him to get one 


afternoon off a week, in addition to the 
Sunday holiday. 

Unemployment among barbers has not 
been so severe as among other trades. 
Only a little over two per cent of all bar- 
bers were registered as unemployed in 1930 
and while the figure rose during the severe 
depression years, it dropped appreciably 
by 1937, when only a relatively small num- 
ber were out of work. This is a better 
record than in many other skills during 
the same period. 

The barber, like other men and women 
who come into direct contact with many 
people, should have a likable if not jovial 
disposition. The barbershop has by tradi- 
tion become a sort of clearinghouse of 
village information and village gossip and 
the barber himself is expected to add a 
zestful touch to the conversation. 

Training for this work requires a six- 
month course at a barber school and an 
apprenticeship of 18 months. Most states 
(all but three) have specific laws regulating 
the licensing of barbers. 


U. S. Naval Bases in Pacific Play 


Important Role in Defense Plans 


OST Americans realize that their first 

line of defense is their Navy, but to 
this fact there is a corollary not quite so 
widely understood. A navy is no more 
effective as a fighting force than its bases 
permit it to be. The fleet must be kept 
supplied with fuel, food, and ammunition. 
Ships crippled in battle are likely to be 
sent to the bottom by enemy bombers or 
submarines unless their docks and repair 
shops are close at hand. A fleet, therefore, 
dares not operate more than 2,500 miles 
or so from its base. 


Not only must the fleet base be defended 
by troops, guns, and planes, but it must be 
protected by advance positions such as air 
bases and minor naval bases. All the bases 
which fly the American flag in the Pacific 
may be listed under five headings. 


First come bases lying in that part of the 
ocean which especially interests Japan: 
Cavite, in the Philippines, and Guam. 
Cavite is not adequate as a fleet base, and 
the Philippine defense forces can be ex- 
pected to do no more than hold off the 
enemy for a limited time. Guam is prac- 
tically defenseless. Cavite and Guam are, 
respectively, 4.835 and 3,330 miles from 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, the only fleet base 
we have out in the Pacific. To make mat- 
ters worse, a cloud of Japanese islands cuts 
them off from Hawaii. In time of war, at- 
tempts to support or supply them would 
be extremely hazardous. 


The second line of bases consists of the 
mid-ocean “listening posts.” These are 
air stations on the tiny islands of Wake, 
Midway, Johnston, and Canton. When 
these stations are completed, their long- 
range planes will patrol the broad, empty 
reaches of the Pacific. In the event of 
war, such planes will be able to give early 
warning of the advance of a hostile fleet. 
None of their stations will be strongly 
fortified, for the islands are too small to 
be defended. 

Third are the outposts which guard our 
right flank, the Alaskan bases at Dutch 





European History 
1. What country was united through 


the efforts of Mazzini, Cavour, and 
Garibaldi? 
2. What nineteenth-century _ blitz- 


krieg was won in six weeks by Gen- 
eral Helmuth von Moltke and the 
“needle gun”? 


3. Name the “Iron Chancellor” who 
said that great problems are solved by 
“iron and blood.” 


4. In 1871 a minister of the interior 
named Gambetta escaped in a balloon 
from the besieged city of (a) Naples, 
(b) Paris, (c) Vienna, (d) Berlin. 

5. What country was ruled by Brit- 


ain against its will for about four 
centuries? 


6. Match each of these people with 
the product which made him or her 
rich or famous: 


Madame Curie wireless telegraphy 


Leopold II diamonds 
Cecil Rhodes radium 
Marconi rubber 


7. More than 50 years ago, a very 
conservative prime minister gave the 
workers of his country old-age pen- 
sions, accident insurance, and illness 
insurance. He was (a) Disraeli, (b) 
Cavour, (c) Gladstone, (d) Bismarck. 


Geography 


1. The harbor of Russia’s Arctic 
seaport, Murmansk, is kept open all 
winter by (a) ice-breakers, (b) the 
Volga River, (c) the Atlantic drift, 
(d) the Japan current. 


2. What is the Iron Gate? 


3. List in order from southwest to 
northeast: Bosporus, Dardanelles, Sea 
of Marmora. 





Information Test 


Answers to history and geography questions may be found on page 5. 
miss too many of them, a review of history and geography is advisable. 
history questions refer to this issue of THe AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


If you 
Current 


4. A country of what is called the 
“Middle East” is (a) Bulgaria, (b) 
Morocco, (c) China, (d) Iraq. 


5. What Italian territory lies close 
to Turkey? 


6. What river, called blue but really 
brown, rises in the Black Forest and 
empties into the Black Sea? 


7. What large country lies about 
two miles up in the air? 


Current History 


1. Name some of the more impor- 
tant problems confronting the United 
States now that the election is over. 

2. What are the outstanding deci- 
sions with respect to foreign policy 
which in all probability will have to 
be made during the next few months? 


3. Compare conditions inside Ger- 
many proper with those prevailing in 
the occupied territories. 

4. True or false: The cost of living 
in Germany has more than doubled 
since the outbreak of the war. 

5. What are the principal naval 
bases of the United States in the 
Pacific area? 

6. Why is Hitler reported anxious 
to sign the peace treaty at the con- 
clusion of the present war in the city 
of Munster? 


7. What important position in the 
labor movement does Sidney Hillman 
hold? in the government? 

8. What indications are there that 
the United States is going to increase 
its aid to Britain? 

9. Give the two principal reasons 
why Eire is reluctant to allow Britain 
to use its territory for naval bases. 

10. Who has been sent by Mussolini 
to take command of the Italian cam- 
paign in Greece? 








Harbor, Kodiak, Sitka, and Anchorage, and 
the flying field at Fairbanks. These will 
be strongly defended, and their installa- 
tions will be much more extensive than 
those of the mid-Pacific islands. The air 


base at Fairbanks has the largest runway 
in the world. 
Next comes Hawaii, keystone of the 


Pacific defense system and of vital impor- 
tance in two ways. First, the great fleet 
base at Pearl Harbor provides a point from 
which our main naval forces can operate. 
Second, even if the fleet should be trans- 
ferred to the Atlantic, Hawaii would con- 
tinue to protect the west coast, since no 
enemy fleet could safely move east of the 
islands with Hawaii’s submarines and bomb- 
ing planes threatening its communications. 
What Hawaii now needs most is modern 
armament for its own defense. 


The last line of bases is on the west coast 
itself. It consists of four major centers, 
all of them still incomplete. Puget Sound 
in the north is protected by its distance 
from the ocean, its five coast defense forts, 
and McChord Field. The San Francisco 
Bay region is guarded by six coast defense 
posts and three major Army flying fields. 
San Pedro, the harbor of Los Angeles, has 
little besides a large protected anchorage, 
but it is soon to be made into an operating 
base. Ninety miles to the south is San 
Diego, with its air station, its destroyer 
base, and its Marine Corps base. Most of 
the millions appropriated for the Pacific 
area will be spent to make this last line of 
our naval defense an impregnable one. 
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“DON’T BOTHER—WE’VE ALREADY GOT ONE!” 


BARLOW IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“Listen, young fellow, the man who wishes 
to marry my daughter must have _ bright 
prospects. Whatever his trade or profession, 
he must have plenty of opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Now what have you to say for 
yourself in that respect ?” 

“Plenty, sir. I’m just the chap. My present 
position is the lowest in my firm.’”—Grir 





A waffle is a pancake with a nonskid tread. 
—Tue Lima LiFe 





Patron (posing): 
cost me?” 

Photographer: 
look pleasant!” 


“What will these pictures 


“They’re $30 a dozen. Now 
—CLASSMATE 





Mexico now expects to sell scrap iron to 
Japan, as long as Japan has a yen for it. 
—Muskegon CHRONICLE 





“John calls his girl the Queen of the Links.” 

“Ah, so she’s a golfer.” 

“Far from it. She sells hot dogs at a road- 
side stand.” —CLASSMATE 





Two rheumatism pains were having a con- 
versation. Finally one said to the other, “Let’s 
get out of this joint.” 

—WALL STREET JOURNAL 





“What does your husband like best for 
breakfast ?” 

“Oh, anything I don’t happen to have in 
the house.” —TuHe RECORDER 





Passenger: “Fish Hook—that’s an odd name 
for a station! Why do they call it that?” 

Conductor: “Because it’s the end of the 
line.” —GnrIT 
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he Week at 


FOR THE NEXT FOUR YEARS 


President Roosevelt, as he returned to Washington from Hyde Park where he heard the election returns. 


Aid le Britain 


Mr. Willkie’s advocacy of a foreign pol- 
icy similar to President Roosevelt’s con- 
firmed the administration in its belief that 
its policy is supported by a large majority 
of the American people. After the election 
it was assumed in Washington that aid to 
both China and Britain would be increased. 

There was little surprise when the Presi- 
dent announced that in the future Britain 
would receive a larger share of our arma- 
ment production. Up to this time the 
United States had been reserving about 55 
per cent of its production for its own needs, 
and the British were allowed to purchase 
the remainder. Now our country will di- 
vide equally with Britain. 

The priorities board of the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission has stated that 
the British will be permitted to order 12,000 
more planes, raising the total number of 
airplanes ordered in this country to 26,- 
000. This high figure must not be taken as 
a measure of our aid to Britain, however. 
In the past few months we have been pro- 
ducing training and combat planes for the 
British Empire at the rate of only about 
2,500 a year, according to figures obtained 
from the Department of Commerce. The 
revelation came as a shock to many people 
who had assumed that the British were get- 
ting something like 45 per cent of the 900 
or more planes we were said to be assem- 
bling each month, 


Draft Volunteers 

Paradoxically enough, the selective serv- 
ice plan is working so efficiently that there 
will be comparatively few men drafted for 
the Army within the next several months. 
The reason for this situation is that there 
have been several hundred thousand volun- 
tary enlistments. The number of men 
needed by June 15 is 800,000. 

Many districts report that the rush to 
volunteer has given them more men than 
they were told to furnish. Washington, 
D. C., for example, has about 1,000 volun- 
teers, and its quota is only 51. 

Officials are in doubt as to the reasons 
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for the heavy volunteering. Some think 
that the enactment of draft legislation con- 
vinced the youth of the nation that its serv- 
ices were urgently needed. Others suggest 
that the young men felt they were likely 
to be called anyway and wished to get their 
period of service out of the way as soon 
as possible. A third explanation is that 
many of the volunteers are unemployed 
and wish to be in barracks when winter 


sets in. Though a private’s pay is only 
$30 a month ($21 for the first four 
months), the food, clothing, and shelter 


provided him bring the total compensation 
to many times that. 

Now draft boards are faced with the 
problem of selecting a few soldiers from 
hosts of volunteers. No procedure was de- 
vised for this unexpected contingency. 
Men needed in farming and in industry 
will not be accepted, but in many places 
this will not sufficiently cut down the sur- 
plus of volunteers. 


CIO Presidency 


The CIO convention opening today at 
Atlantic City will be watched with interest 
by the entire nation. The convention’s 
choice of a president may determine 
whether or not the long, costly feud be- 
tween the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions and the American Federation of Labor 
is soon to be ended. 

The central figure at the convention will 
be John L. Lewis. When this magnetic 
and picturesque labor leader endorsed Will- 
kie’s candidacy shortly before the election, 
he said that he, as president of the CIO, 
would consider Roosevelt’s reelection as a 
vote of “no confidence” and would resign. 

Willkie’s failure to carry any important 
mining or manufacturing state except Mich- 
igan was hailed by right-wing members of 
the CIO as an overwhelming defeat for 








INT'L NEWS 


With him are Mrs. Roosevelt, Vice-President-elect and 


Lewis. Opponents of Lewis believe that 
reconciliation with the AFL will be hastened 
by his retirement. Many of them have 
threatened a ‘dues strike’ or even a with- 
drawal of their membership if Lewis goes 
back on his promise to give up the presi- 
dency. 

Left-wing members, on the other hand, 
are in favor of a “draft Lewis” movement. 
They say that the CIO’s need for Mr. 
Lewis’ leadership has nothing to do with 
the results of the presidential election. 


Mosquite Boats 


The “mosquito squadrons” and “suicide 
fleets” of the British, German, and Italian 
navies have proved so effective in war that 
the United States is to organize one. Just 
now we have only four mosquito boats, 
but 16 more are being built and there are 
24 on order. 

From 59 to 70 feet in length, the trim 
little craft are driven by powerful engines 
which send them roaring through the water 
in a cloud of foam and enable them to make 
as much as 50 or even 60 knots for short 
distances. The mosquito boat carries tor- 
pedo tubes for offense and a few machine 
guns for defense. 

The crew of one officer and eight men 
wear specially designed wind- and spray- 
proof clothing, consisting of tightly fitting 
trousers and helmets. Quarters are very 
cramped, and at sea the men must endure 
the constant pounding of the waves and the 
terrific vibration of the ship. Food is kept 
in a small electric refrigerator. It consists 


chiefly of sandwiches, soup, and coffee, the 
last two of which are prepared on electric 
hot plates. Some of the veteran sailors who 
were transferred to the mosquito boats had 
to be returned to the larger ships because 
they could not stand the life. 

The emblem of the mosquito fleet is 


WIDE WORLD 


BOMBERS FOR BRITAIN? 


Some of the famous Flying Fortress planes of the U. S. Army. There are persistent reports that ber of 
these will be released to Britain shortly. oe eo 


painted on the forward deckhouse of each 
boat. It is a picture of a giant mosquito 
straddling a torpedo which is leaping above 
the waves. 


Sidney Hillman, vice-president of the 
CIO, is not mentioned as one of the likely 
candidates for its presidency. Nevertheless, 
he is one of the outstanding labor leaders of 
the country. 

He began life 53 years ago in that part 
of the Russian Empire which until recently 
was Lithuania. At 15 he differed with his 
family on the subject of his career and 
left home. He worked in a Kovno chemi- 
cal laboratory until his part in a demon- 
stration for a 10-hour day landed him in 
jail. As soon as he was free again, he left 
Russia, going first to England and then to 
the United States. 

At 22 he was cutting out men’s garments 
in Chicago and earning $6 a week. Condi- 
tions in the clothing trade were intolerable, 
and in 1910 a strike gave the young cutter 
an opportunity to prove his qualities of 
leadership. Through the years which fol- 
lowed, he fought against autocratic con- 
trol within the union as well as against 
unfair treatment by the employer. In 
December 1914, he organized the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America. As 
its president, he has built it into a powerful 
national union which, he believes, has 
helped both manufacturers and workers. 

Mr. Hillman has served on a number of 
boards under the Roosevelt administration. 
Last May he was appointed labor member 
of the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission. It is his job to see that sufficient 
numbers of trained workers are fed from 
the vocational schools 
into industry. He is 
expected, also, to keep 
labor at work by pre- 
venting strikes where- 
ever possible. His 
success in this diffi- 
cult task has brought 
him enthusiastic com- 
mendation from the 
War Department. 
Hillman receives only 
a dollar a year from 
the government, but 
his union is continuing his president’s salary 
of $12,500 as its contribution to the pre- 
paredness program. 


Air-Raid Warning 


November 20 a permanent civilian air- 
raid warning service will be inaugurated in 
the Air Defense Command of the North- 
east. It will consist of 650 observation 
posts organized by the American Legion 
and scattered through Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, and the part of 
New York which lies east of the Hudson 
River. The posts will be about four miles 
apart, for that distance is as far as a 
bombing plane can be seen or heard under 
normal conditions, 

Near each post a commercial telephone, 
usually in a private house, will be available. 
When the observer sights an enemy plane, 
he phones, ‘Army Flash.’ His call is at 
once relayed by long distance to the Army 
Information Center where the information 
he gives is plotted on a chart. When several 
reports have been received, Army officers 
can calculate the course and the speed of 
the enemy and even deduce his probable 
objectives. Interceptor planes may then be 
ordered up to deal with the attacker. 

Each of the posts will be manned by 
from 10 to 20 observers under a chief 
observer and a deputy chief observer. The 
total enrollment of the corps will approxi- 
mate 10,000. 

During the First Army maneuvers in 
upper New York last summer, a similar, 
temporary organization proved very suc- 
cessful. The new warning service will be 
tested in active operations next January. 
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The Week Abroad 


Battle of Epirus 


Other than the violent earthquake which 
rocked the Balkan peninsula and caused 
great loss of life and property, last week, 
Italy’s failure to overwhelm and crush the 
poorly armed and poorly organized Greeks 
continued to be the most sensational news 
story in Europe. Defying nearly every 
prediction made when, two weeks earlier, 
the fighting began, the Greeks had man- 
aged to turn back each of the three Italian 
columns invading their homeland. One 
Italian force, attempting to strike eastward 
through the mountains to Salonika, had 
been driven across the border and sur- 
rounded in Albania. Another, trying to 
capture the communications center of 

















SLIPPERY 


ELODERMAN IN WASHINGTON POST 


Yanina, was routed. The third and most 
important force, advancing down the coast, 
came to grief on the banks of the Acheron, 
the river aptly described by Milton cen- 
turies before as “Sad Acheron of sorrow, 
black and deep.” 

In achieving this remarkable military 
feat, the Greeks have been aided by the 
difficult topography of Epirus, where the 
fighting has been taking place. Believed 
in ancient times to be the region of Hades, 
Epirus is almost entirely covered by the 
Pindus Mountains, whose rocky peaks rise 
from 7,000 to 8,000 feet, slashed deep with 
gorges cut by rivers rushing swiftly to the 
sea. Valleys are narrow, and connected 
by only a few twisting primitive roads. 
The uplands are a tumbled mass of moun- 
tain crags, passes, and a little grazing coun- 
try—hot in summer, swept by icy winds in 
winter. This country is ideal for guerrilla 
warfare; difficult for mechanized forces. 

Also of great aid to the Greeks was 
Mussolini’s mistaken impression _ that 
Greece would collapse at the slightest show 
of force. Italian soldiers captured by the 
Greeks have revealed that virtually no 
preparations were made for serious fight- 
ing. Mussolini is moving to rectify that 
mistake now by sending one of his best 
officers, Marshal Pietro Badoglio, across 
the Adriatic to assume command. In the 
meantime, however, his German allies have 
become angry at his fumbling, and he has 
lost the advantage of good weather. Today 
gusty winds are blowing clouds of snow 
across the uplands; cold driving rains are 
soaking the valleys and_ swelling the 
streams. Italy’s position, from the point 
of view of prestige, has become serious. 


Moscou Spectacie 


In celebration of the twenty-third anni- 
versary of the Bolshevik Revolution, an 
imposing spectacle was recently staged in 
Moscow’s Red Square. Beneath the queer 
bulbous towers of the Cathedral of St. 
Basil the Blessed, and along the grey-pink 
Kremlin walls, lined with fir trees, where 
Stalin and other Soviet leaders stood on a 
platform over Lenin’s tomb, cheering 
crowds of civilians were jammed shoulder 
to shoulder. Cavalry clattered, long lines 


of heavy tanks and guns rumbled over the 
stone pavement as bands blared and 800 
planes roared through the wintry sky. 
Among the speeches of this mass celebra- 
tion, foreign policy played the most impor- 
tant part. The wisdom of Stalin’s deci- 
sions, the might of the Red Army, and the 
addition of 25,000,000 people to the Soviet 
Union within the past year were cheered 
and extolled to the skies. One ominous 
note was sounded when an official spoke of 
Russia’s existing frontiers with which, he 
said, the Soviet peoples “cannot be con- 
tent.” 

The moment for cheering foreign policy 
was well chosen, for Russia was and still 
is being wooed by nearly every power on 
earth. Believing that Stalin’s tie-up with 
Germany in August 1939, was merely a 
matter of temporary convenience, British 
and American officials have been trying 
hard to persuade Moscow to turn against 
Japan and the Axis. These endeavors have 
been based on the premise that—all ideo- 
logical considerations aside—Russia would 
be one of the countries most menaced by 
a sweeping Axis victory, since it would 
leave her hemmed in, east and west. 

Axis diplomats, however, have been even 
more feverish. Japan, anxious to obtain a 
free hand for action to the south, is re- 
ported to have offered to divide China 
with Russia, taking the coastal areas for 
herself, and leaving the western regions to 
the Soviets, in return for a peaceful settle- 
ment and a promise that Chiang Kai-shek 
will receive no more help from Moscow. 
Germany, knowing that Russia might draw 
Turkey into the Axis camp, thus seriously 
weakening Britain in the Near East, has 
been most active of all. As we go to 
press, Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov has 
gone to Berlin to consult with Hitler, and 
informed observers fear stronger ties be- 
tween Russia, Japan, Germany, and Italy 
may result. 


Neutral Eine 


Since the start of the European war the 
26 counties of southern Ireland that make 
up the independent state of Eire have main- 
tained a position of strict neutrality. Anx- 
ious to avoid every possibility of involve- 
ment, the Dublin government has main- 
tained normal relations with Germany as 
well as with Britain and has resisted offers 
to place itself under the protection of the 
British fleet. 

So long as the British found the task of 
convoying their merchant vessels relatively 
easy, they remained satisfied with the at- 
titude adopted by Eire. But the sharp 
and menacing increase of German sub- 
marine activity has compelled London to 
open anew the question of Eire’s part in the 
struggle. The British contend that their 
merchant fleet has suffered a heavy toll in 
recent weeks, in the waters off the Irish 











coast, because their destroyers on convoy 


duty have had to operate from distant 
bases. If naval bases, they argue, were 
available to them on Ireland’s western 


ports, the task of guarding the nation’s 
vital water-borne commerce would be far 
less difficult. Since Eire, no less than 
Britain, is dependent upon the fleet for her 
supplies, she should be willing to lend the 
British her support. 

The Irish have turned a deaf ear to these 
pleas. They point out that granting Brit- 
ain the use of bases on their soil would 
turn them into active belligerents and 
thereby subject their cities and towns to 
the risk of Nazi air attacks. Apart from 
this, the Irish point out that it is only two 
years since the last British forces were 
removed from Eire’s soil. Despite assur- 
ances to the contrary, they fear that once 
British troops were again permitted on 
Irish soil, even if only at specified bases, 
it would be an extremely difficult matter 
to get them out again, 


Unrest in India 


Great Britain’s most important colony 
continues to provide officials in London 
with some uneasy moments. To protect 
the vast sub-continent of India and _ its 
close to 400,000,000 inhabitants is problem 
enough for the thinly held lines of the 
British fleet. But this problem is disturb- 
ingly complicated by the ever-present pos- 
sibility of internal revolt. British pledges 
that India would be granted dominion 
status after the war, giving it an equal 
place with all the dominions in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, have not been 
accepted at face value by all the Indian 
leaders. Many ot them have a vivid recol- 
lection of similar promises given at the 
start of the last war and not kept; promises 
that moved India to contribute a fighting 
force of well over a million men, more 
than all the dominions combined. 

Will Britain, in her hour of victory, be 
more disposed this time to keep her word? 
Among those who doubt it is Pandit Ja- 
waharlal Nehru, who, next to Gandhi him- 
self, is India’s most prominent political 
leader. For the past few months he has 
been traveling the breadth and length of 
India, rousing his followers against the 
British by his anti-war propaganda. The 
British have now arrested Nehru and have 
sentenced him to four years’ imprisonment. 
But it is highly doubtful that such severe 
repression will have a soothing effect upon 
the Indian people. 

The British, of course, have their reasons 
for refusing to grant India immediate in- 
dependence. But while they have given a 
singular demonstration at home of an 
aroused democracy, according to critics in 
India, they have somehow not yet learned 
to deal with empire problems in the same 
forthright fashion. 


AMPS QOGG* 


INT'L NEWS 


THE JAPANESE IN FRENCH INDO-CHINA 
As Japanese troops advanced through the port of Haiphong to occupy certain parts of French Indo-China. 
The occupied zones will serve as bases from = boa attacks, on China or in southern Asia, can be 
aunched. 





a wine Same ; 
THE POLES CONTINUE TO FIGHT 


Serving with the British armed forces in Egypt is this 
Polish motor scouting unit. 


Nazi Philosopher 


In the long columns of news from Ger- 
many appearing nearly every day in the 
American press, the name of Alfred Rosen- 
berg is seldom mentioned. Yet it is the 
name of one of the most influential men in 
Germany, a close friend of Hitler, the head 
of the foreign political section of the Nazi 
party, and finally—most important of all— 
the Nazi who bears the title “director of 
philosophical outlook.” 

Alfred Rosenberg was born in the Baltic 
provinces of Czarist Russia, in January 
1893. His early life is 
somewhat clouded. He 
studied architecture 
and taught drafts- 
manship for a while, 
both in Latvia and in 
Moscow. How he oc- 
cupied himself during 
the World War is still 
a mystery. In 1919 
he turned up in Mun- 
ich as a Russian refu- 
gee, burning with ha- 
tred of the Soviets. It 
was there he met Hitler, and caught the 
latter’s fancy with plans for the creation 
of a vast German empire to the east. It 
was Rosenberg, also, who began to develop 
strange ideas concerning Nordic supremacy 
and a return to the old Nordic myths. He 
was hated from the beginning by other 
prominent Nazis—including Goering and 
the army men, and enjoyed an unpopularity 
second only to that of Propaganda Minister 
Goebbels among the German people, but 
Hitler remained fascinated by his ideas. 
Only when the signing of the Nazi-Soviet 
Pact of August 1939 forced the German 
government to restrain his violent denun- 
ciations of the Soviet did Rosenberg fall 
silent. 

Today Rosenberg spends much of his 
time in a sanitarium, where he is being 
treated for mental disorders. But he still 
plays an important role in Nazi affairs. On 
one hand he is the head of the school where 
picked young Nazis are trained to become 
future leaders. On the other, he is believed 
to be occupied with one of the many plans 
now being prepared for the new Europe 
which Hitler hopes to establish. 





DR. ALFRED 
ROSENBERG 





Information Test Answers 
European History 


1. Italy. 2. The war between Prussia and 
Austria, 1866. 3. Prince Otto von Bismarck 
of Prussia. 4. (b) Paris. 5. Ireland. 6. Madame 


Curie, radium; Leopold II, rubber; Cecil 
Rhodes, diamonds; Marconi, wireless teleg- 
raphy. 7. (d) Bismarck. 

Geography 


1. (c) The Atlantic drift. 
the Danube River 


2. A gorge on 
between Rumania and 


Yugoslavia. 3. Dardanelles, Sea of Marmora, 
Bosporus. 4. (d) Iraq. 5. Dodecanese Is- 
lands. 6. The Danube River. 7. Tibet. 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Compiégne (koam- 
pee-en’y’), Pietro Badoglio (pee-ay’troe bah- 
doe’lyoe), Epirus (ee-pi’rus—i as in ice), 
Goebbels (gu’bels—u as in burn), Goering 
(gu’ring—wu as in burn), Miinster (muen’ster), 
Pandit Nehru (pan’dit nay’roo), Pindus (pin’- 
dus), Salonika (sa-loe-nee’kah), Yanina (yah- 
nee’nah). 
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The Post-Election Problems of America 


(Continued from page 1) 


the population; by political leaders, busi- 
ness and industrial leaders, workers, and by 
the average citizen. Vindictiveness on the 
part of either the winners or the losers 
would greatly weaken the nation, would 
tend to create that internal division which 
played such a large part in bringing about 
the collapse of a nation like France. On 
the part of the average citizen, it means 
a willingness to place the nation’s in- 
terest above personal interest and a will- 
ingness to cooperate once public policies 
have been decided upon. 


How Promote Unity? 


By what specific means can this national 
unity best be promoted during the weeks 
ahead? Should the Roosevelt administra- 
tion invite leading Republicans to accept 
positions of responsibility in the govern- 
ment? Should it, for example, ask Mr. 
Willkie to take a cabinet post or to head 
the National Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion? Such a suggestion has been freely 
made by both Democrats and Republicans. 
The principal advantage of action of this 
kind would be to recognize that a large 
section of the American population which 
opposed the reelection of President Roose- 
velt is sharing responsibility in forming 
and carrying out national policies. 

There are many who take exception to 
this viewpoint. They claim that in a 
democracy an effective opposition is neces- 
sary if blunders are to be avoided and 
sound public policies evolved. Arthur 
Krock, writing recently in the New York 
Times, voices this opinion. If Mr. Willkie 
should become a member of the Roosevelt 
administration, Krock writes, “silence 
would be obligatory on him when he dis- 
approved of a major policy; he would auto- 
matically be associated with it.” Then Mr. 
Krock gives his opinion relative to the 
necessity of a vital and constructive oppo- 
sition in a democracy: 

This constructive opposition Mr. Willkie is 
now in the best position to lead. If he joins 
the government he could not do so. If the 
President asks him to join the government 


he might unfairly be suspected of wishing 
to eliminate such leadership. This has noth- 
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be met by continued borrowings? Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau has al- 
ready indicated that Congress will be asked 
to authorize the raising of the national debt 
level from the present figure of 45 billion 
dollars to 60 or 65 billion dollars in order 
that the necessary outlays for defense may 
be made. Mr. Morgenthau also said that 
Congress would be asked to pass a law 
permitting the taxation of income from 
government bonds and other government 
securities, which are now exempted from 
taxation. 

It is likely that the next session of 
Congress will have to study the whole ques- 
tion of government finances in order to 
work out a program which is most likely 
to preserve the nation’s credit. The whole 
question of taxation may come under re- 
view as the decision is made on the best 
means of financing the gigantic national de- 
fense program. Meanwhile, the people must 
study this important problem and weigh 
the possible solutions. 


Foreign Policy 

Equally important decisions will have 
to be made in the months ahead about 
matters of foreign policy. There is no 
likelihood that the main lines of the for- 
eign policy of the Roosevelt administration 
will be abandoned. That policy is fairly 
clearly understood by the American people. 
It includes the extension of help “short of 
war” to Great Britain in its fight against 
Germany and Italy. But many specific 
cuestions are likely to arise. Should the 
United States increase its aid? Should it 
deliver a number of the Army’s “flying 
fortresses’ to the British in order to 
strengthen them? Should it amend the 
Neutrality Act so as to enable American 
ships to carry munitions, food, and other 
supplies to the British? Should the John- 
son Act be repealed in order to enable the 
British to buy war materials in this country 
on credit, or should we insist upon carry- 
ing on business with the British on a 
strictly cash-and-carry basis as at present? 
All these issues are likely to come up in 
the future and all are likely to be hotly 
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ing to do with general measures of defense, 
with acts of security in the whole public in- 
terest. As to these Mr. Willkie has already 


debated. 
What about coming to terms with the 
British about sharing naval bases in the 





given assurance and proofs that he will co- 
operate fully. It has to do with those natural 
divisions of thought and policy which must 
exist between the great popular majority and 
the great popular minority if there is to be 
good health and proper functioning in the body 
politic. 

Closely allied to the problem of creating 
national political unity is that of strength- 
ening the nation by promoting unity in 
other directions. What should be the 
attitude of the new Roosevelt administra- 
tion toward business and industry? A large 
section of the business and industrial in- 
terests opposed the reelection of Mr. Roose- 
velt. Relations between the New Deal and 
business have been anything but cordial 
during the last seven years. Should the 
President now seek to woo business, to 
grant its requests in the interest of unity? 

The more extreme supporters of the 
President contend that there can be no 
compromise with certain business interests, 
which are concerned solely in their own 
selfish ends, and are determined to over- 
throw the social reforms of the last few 
years. It is true that opposition to the 
Roosevelt administration is deep-seated and 
bitter on the part of a large section of busi- 
ness, but the more moderate elements on 
both sides feel that compromise is possible 
without in any way undermining the re- 
forms or abandoning principles. They 
point out that the cooperation of business 
and industry is essential to the smooth 
functioning of the defense program and 
that the program will bog down unless that 
cooperation is forthcoming. The President 
has pledged himself to safeguard the social 
reforms of his two administrations. Can he 
maintain those and at the same time com- 
mand the cooperation of business? That 
is one of the big questions of the coming 
weeks and months. 

And what about restoring peace in the 
ranks of organized labor? Will the ex- 
pected resignation of John L. Lewis, who 





THE ELECTION RESULTS 
This chart shows how Democrats and Republicans fared in the presidential election, and it shows how the 


state governorships, the Senate, and House of Representatives are now divided between the parties. 


Elections 


for governor were held in 34 states; of these the Democrats won in 19 states, and the Republicans in 15 


states. 


Democrats upset the Republicans in Connecticut, Idaho, Michigan, Rhode Island, and Kansas; while 


Republicans upset the Democrats in Delaware, Missouri, Illinois, Montana, and Nebraska, resulting in no net 


change in the governorships held by either party. 


In the Senate, the seats of 32 of the 96 senators were under contest in the election. 


The Republicans took 


four seats away from the Democrats in Illinois, Nebraska, Indiana, and Ohio, and one seat away from the 
Farmer-Laborites in Minnesota, thereby increasing their membership in the Senate from 23 to 28 seats. 


The Democrats have been left with 66 seats. 
Progressive. 


In addition, the Senate contains one Independent and one 


In the House where the seats of all the members were involved in the election, the Democrats won 21 new 


house seats and lost 14, making a net gain for the Democrats of seven seats. 


the House, and 163 Republicans. 


broke with Mr. Roosevelt and supported 
Mr. Willkie, pave the way for a reconcilia- 
tion between the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations? The President has hinted 
that one of the objectives of his new ad- 
ministration will be to settle this dis- 
pute of several years’ standing. It is 
possible that the two rival labor organiza- 
tions may be induced to settle their feud 
and close their ranks in the interest of 
national unity and national defense. If 
this is to be accomplished, however, great 
skill and persuasion will have to come from 
the President and a willingness to co- 
operate must be forthcoming on the part 
of labor itself. 


Defense Program 


The over-all purpose of promoting na- 
tional unity is to enable the nation to 
defend itself as quickly and as effectively 
as possible. National defense remains—and 
is likely to remain for some time to come— 
the greatest problem of the nation. What 
steps need to be taken to carry out that 
program? Is the program moving for- 
ward as rapidly as possible? Contracts to 
the sum of eight billion dollars have al- 
ready been let for the construction of arma- 
ments of various kinds, and contracts for 
an additional four billion dollars are soon 
to be let. 


This places 267 Democrats in 


The remaining five seats are held by other parties. 


Criticisms of the defense program were 
abundant during the campaign. Now that 
the election is over, it has been suggested, 
the attempt might be made to determine the 
true situation with respect to the defense 
program. It has been proposed that a 
joint congressional committee might study 
the problem and give the public the essential 
facts with respect to the progress that has 
been made, and to plans for the future. 
An objective and unbiased report on the 
defense program could emerge from such an 
investigation. Then, it could be determined 
what steps, if any, should be taken to 
speed up. the defense program. It could be 
decided whether the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission should be given greater 
powers; that is, whether it should act in 
more than an “advisory” capacity as at 
present, or should actually have the power 
to give orders and see that they are exe- 
cuted efficiently; whether authority should 
be centralized in a chairman of the com- 
mission, and whether other changes should 
be made in the organization and procedure 
of the defense machinery. 

One of the big problems which the 
nation will have to decide is how the de- 
fense program is to be paid for. Should 
the attempt be made to put as much of the 
defense program as possible on a “pay-as- 
you-go” basis by increasing taxes drastic- 
ally, or should a major part of the burden 


Pacific? Should the United States come 
to an agreement whereby our naval vessels 
may share the great British base at Singa- 
pore, at Hong Kong? Should we make an 
arrangement of mutual defense with Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand similar to the one 
we recently made with Canada? Many 
have urged that such action be taken in 
order to strengthen our position in the 
Pacific area in order to prepare ourselves 
for an eventual showdown with Japan. 

And what about the Far East? At the 
moment, a calm has settled over the Far 
East, but another flare-up may come at 
any time. Should the United States risk 
becoming involved in war with Japan by 
opposing further expansion? What should 
we do, for example, if Japan moves against 
the Dutch East Indies? Should we de- 
clare war upon her or should we undertake 
to come to terms with her? Would a war 
in the Far East so weaken the American 
position in the Atlantic as to leave us 
open to attack in that region? 

And what about our relations with 
Latin America? Shall we prepare to 
defend the entire Western Hemisphere, 
even to the southernmost tip of South 
America in order to make ourselves im- 
pregnable from attack by a Nazi-dominated 
Europe? How far should we go in keeping 
Nazi influence out of Latin America? How 
can we strengthen the other nations of 
the hemisphere economically so that they 
will not have to depend upon Germany? 

These are but a few of the questions 
which arise in connection with the formu- 
lation of American foreign policy. At no 
time in recent American history have such 
momentous decisions confronted the Ameri- 
can people. Upon the wisdom of the 
decisions made may well depend the future 
of the United States for generations to 
come. 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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Conditions Inside Germany and 
Occupied Territories Examined 


(Concluded from page 1) 


unemployment, old-age, and sickness taxes. 
For a country at war these taxes are not 
unreasonable, but to them must be added 
the “voluntary” contributions collected on 
ill possible occasions by Nazi party men. 
These contributions amount to a great deal. 


Life in Germany 


How to spend what little money is left 
is a problem. The family car was taken 
over by the army several months ago, but 
even if it had not been it would be of no 
use, because civilians are virtually barred 
from using gasoline. If the family heats 
the apartment, it is discovered that only 
enough coal to heat one room in three is 
permitted, and the fires must be put out 
at night. Hot water is provided by 
landlords only two days in the week. Mon- 
days and Fridays are meatless days. 

Every individual in Germany is pro- 
vided with separate ration cards for fats, 
milk, meat, sugar, marmalade, and some 
general foods. These cards must be pro- 
duced in restaurants, or must be collected 
by the individual who does the family shop- 
ping. The rations are quite small. Each 
person is restricted to one egg a week, for 
example, and to butter hardly sufficient to 
spread over one slice of bread each day. 
In theory—fruits, fish, and fresh vegetables 
can be obtained without ration cards, but 
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this is easier said than done. Seafood is 
not often to be had because Britain con- 
trols the North Sea fishing grounds. Ba- 
nanas, oranges, real coffee and tea, salad 
ind cooking oils cannot be bought by ordi- 
nary people. Chocolate is almost impos- 
sible to find. Finding themselves short on 
most good foods, the Germans must do 
what they can with what is left—bread, 
potatoes, turnips, and sausages of an in- 
ferior grade. German meals, as a result, 
are generally unappetizing. 

Clothing is even more of a problem. Ra- 
tion cards containing 100 points are issued 
to everyone in Germany—native or foreign. 
When an article of clothing is purchased, a 
certain number of points are marked off, 
and when the 100 have been used up, no 
more clothing can be purchased. Purchases 
are severely limited. A suit or a dress, for 
example, will use up 60 points; a pair of 
socks, 15 or 20; a pair of silk stockings 
about 30; and so on. In light of this fact, 
it is small wonder that Germany is shab- 
bily dressed. 


Rigorous Program 


The scarcity of food, clothing, and fuel 
is somewhat irritating, but it is not yet 
a serious factor. The old folks find it hard, 
hut children and the younger adults are 
generally too busily occupied for much 
home life anyway. From the time boys 
and girls are eight or 10 years old they are 
enrolled in the Hitler youth organizations. 
They attend meetings in the evenings, they 
march and sing, and spend Sundays scour- 
ing their neighborhood for scrap metal and 
bottle caps for the government. Adults are 
kept on the move in much the same way. 
Not to belong to several Nazi organiza- 
tions is regarded as unpatriotic, and mem- 
bership in one implies many evenings and 
holidays devoted to marching, drilling, 





singing, and work. Every male is forced 
to spend one year at labor, and two in the 
army, in addition to war service. A Ger- 
man male is expected to have established a 
family by the time he is 24. If he tries to 
remain single, he is literally taxed into mar- 
riage or starvation. 

To compensate for the excess of work 
and the scarcity of comfort, the German 
government tries to provide its people with 
entertainment—mass_ meetings, parades, 
bands, and movies. All of these are used 
as a means to spread propaganda, and to 
take peoples’ minds off other irritations. 
The newspapers make poor reading, as a 
whole, and movies are uniformly dull. The 
German radio carries a great deal of propa- 
ganda, weighty programs of orchestral and 
choral music, excellently performed, and, 
late at night, programs of American jazz 
which are very popular with the young peo- 
ple. In spite of blackouts and a ban on 
public dancing, the cafes are crowded 
nightly—mostly with young people. There 
is music, singing, and a great deal of talk- 
ing—there are soldiers back from France, 
with gossip, and speculation about the war 
and when it will end. 

In the army, life is very different from 
that of civilian Germany. ‘The German 
soldiers are well dressed, very well fed, and 
well treated. Army men, even privates, 
seem proud of their uni- 
forms. They walk with a 
firm step, salute each other 
smartly on all possible oc- 
casions, and are given pre- 
ferred treatment in shops, 
theaters, and cafes. What 
is more, they are provided 
with free trips into France 
and considerable spending 
money at the expense of the 
French government. 


The Conquered Lands 


But if German soldiers 
fare better than German 
civilians, German civilians 
live far better than people 


ACME living in lands conquered 
by Germany—in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Norway, 

Denmark, Belgium, Holland, or in the 
occupied parts of France. An example of 
this may be seen in bread rations. A 
German soldier is permitted about 13 


grams each day; a German civilian about 
1114 grams, and a Belgian about 7™. 
And so it goes, with food, fuel, clothing, 
and other necessities. 

Without waiting for the hoped-for final 
victory, Germany has already undertaken 
the task of reorganizing the economic in- 
stitutions of all lands now under her juris- 
diction. The undertaking is on a vast scale 
and it is progressing rapidly. In a recent 
study made by the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, Vera Micheles Dean made the fol- 
lowing observation. 


The long-term objective of the Nazis is to 
dovetail the industries of conquered countries 
into the German economy, and force them, as 
much as possible, to expand their agriculture. 
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Under this scheme, Germany, and perhaps 
Italy, would act as the industrial centers of 
Europe, drawing foodstuffs and raw materials 
from the occupied territories which, in turn, 
would be obliged to purchase German and 
Italian manufactured goods at prices set by 
the Axis powers. 

Of all the lands taken over by the Ger- 
mans, the Slav lands to the east—Poland 
and Czechoslovakia—seem to have suffered 
most. In these regions, Germany has not 
only closed down many industries not pro- 
ducing goods needed in carrying on the 
war (in order to drive the workers back to 
peasant or tenant farming), but a deliber- 
ate campaign has been set in motion to 
destroy all vestiges of nationalism and in- 
tellectual life. Schools have been closed 
to students, books burned, newspapers con- 
fiscated. Scientists, writers, artists, and 
intellectual leaders in all fields have been 
imprisoned, shot, or driven into exile. 
Skilled Polish and Czech workers have been 
removed from their own factories and put 
to work in the fields for 30 cents or 40 
cents per day. In these regions, German 
efforts to drive the people back to simple 
agriculture have been more drastic than in 
any other part of Europe. 


The Scandinavian Peoples 


The Scandinavian peoples who have come 
under Hitler’s rule have fared somewhat 
better. One reason for this may be found 
in Hitler’s racial theories which hold that 
tke Slavs are naturally a slave race, while 
the Nordics are destined to rule the worid. 
Since the Scandinavians are more truly 
Nordic than the Germans are, the Nazis 
have been hesitant to arouse their hatred. 
In Denmark the occupation has been fairly 
peaceful. King Christian X still rules, in 
theory, and takes his morning walk in the 
streets of Copenhagen. The cabinet of 
Premier Stauning still functions, although 
its acts are carefully supervised by a Nazi 
commissioner. 

Neither in Norway nor in Denmark have 
the Germans employed such drastic meas- 
ures against industry as in Poland. Den- 
mark and Norway are agricultural states, to 
begin with, and need little economic re- 
vision to fit into Hitler’s scheme of things. 
Outside agriculture, their chief source of 
national income came from their merchant 
shipping, most of which has now fallen into 
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the hands of the British, and therefore has 
been eliminated as a factor with which the 
Germans could deal. Food and fuel has 
been severely rationed, however. Lacking 
fodder, the Danes have been forced to 
slaughter many of their cattle and swine. 
Attempts to win over the Norwegian people 
to the German way of doing things have 
been many, intense, but so far futile. For 
several months the Germans refused to 
permit Major Quisling, their chief Fifth 
Column supporter in Norway, to reap the 
fruits of his treachery, in the hope that 
responsible Norwegians could be won over. 
Since the Norwegian leaders have remained 
aloof one and all, however, the Germans 
have been forced to abandon this attempt, 
and have given some political control to 
Quisling’s party, keeping most of it for 
themselves. 


Belgium and Holland 


In Belgium and Holland, similar attempts 
at a friendly understanding have been re- 
buffed. Repeatedly the German govern- 
ment has tried to persuade King Leopold 
to cooperate, and assume the administra- 
tion of Belgian affairs. But Leopold, con- 
sidering himself a prisoner of war, has 
remained in his castle and refused to move. 
In the meantime, economic conditions of 
Belgium have become chaotic. Unemploy- 
ment today stands at more than a million, 
in a country of only eight million. Cut off 
from its foreign markets, its industries 
idle, its refugees crowding back to ruined 
homes, Belgium, the most densely popu- 
lated nation in Europe, is facing starva- 
tion. Already food is being rationed at 
a rate 30 per cent below German consump- 
tion. A similar situation prevails in the 
Netherlands, where hatred of the Germans 
is as high as in Poland, if not higher, despite 
the fact that the Dutch are racial brothers 
of the German people. The Germans have 
tried every means of winning over the 
Dutch, but the terrible destruction of lives 
and property in Rotterdam and other 
Dutch cities remains too fresh in Dutch 
minds for reconciliation. 

Since both Holland and Belgium are 
highly industrialized states, it is not be- 
lieved that Germany will attempt to reduce 
them to the peasant levels of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. The occupied regions of 
France are a special problem in themselves. 
Their status will be discussed in THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER as soon as the Franco- 
German negotiations, now in progress, are 
concluded. 
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Suggestions for the National Debate Topic 


E national debate question this year 
is: “Should the Powers of the Federal 
Government Be Increased?” We shall not 
attempt this week to outline arguments for 
and against this proposition. Our readers 
who may wish to participate in the debate 
may not care to have anyone try to do 
their thinking for them. We are, however, 
suggesting a number of references on the 
subject and, in addition, we venture a few 
suggestions concerning the best means of 
approaching the season’s debate work. 

The first suggestion is this: As you begin 
your study of the debate question, try to 
forget for the time being that you are pre- 
paring to debate it. Do not figure out clever 
arguments on one side or the other—argu- 
ments in which you may not personally be- 
lieve but which might impress a judge. 

Your first effort should be to arrive at 
the truth so far as you are able to do so. 
Go about your work with this question in 
your mind: “As a matter of fact, would it 
be a good thing for the federal government 
to have more power? What would be some 
of the benefits of such a development? 
What would be some of the disadvantages?” 

As you proceed with your study, you will 
find certain distinct advantages to an in- 
crease in federal power. These are ad- 
vantages which will be admitted even by 
fair-minded opponents of increase. You 
will also find certain real disadvantages— 
disadvantages which will be admitted even 
by advocates of the increase. Even though 
a person decides, all things considered, that 
federal power should not be increased, he 
will, if he is honest and broad-minded, prob- 
ably admit that certain benefits would re- 
sult from the increase. And even though 
he decides that, all things considered, fed- 
eral power should be increased, he will see 
that the development brings with it certain 
dangers. 


Valid Arguments 


Since this is true, it will be possible for 
you to debate on either side of the question 
without giving up any of your convictions 
or without arguing for anything you do not 
believe. If you find yourself on the affirma- 
tive of the question, you need not pretend 
to believe anything which you do not. You 
need not try to prove a point which you 
think is a false one. You may concentrate 
your attention on the valid arguments which 
support your side of the case. Your posi- 
tion will be much stronger if you argue 
honestly and undertake to develop proposi- 
tions which you yourself believe to be 
sound. 

In order to get down to something con- 
crete, you may well begin to inquire as to 
whether federal power should be increased 
by making a list of problems before the 
people of the nation. We want the people 
of the country to be better housed, for ex- 
ample. We want the unemployment prob- 
lem to be solved. We want the levels of edu- 
cation to be raised. We want a fair and 
just system of taxation to be adopted. Now, 
how can each of these and other similar 
problems be best handled—by turning them 
over increasingly to the national govern- 
ment or by depending largely upon state 
and local governments? Take housing, for 
example: What, if any, obstacles to an ef- 
fective program of housing are met because 
of the present division of powers between 
national and local governments? Does the 
program fall down in any important way 
because the national government does not 
have power to deal with it? Does the na- 
tional government need to have more power 
in order to handle unemployment or other 
problems which the people of the nation 
face? 

Probably in some cases you will find that 
important work is hampered because the 
federal government does not have power 
enough to act effectively. That will consti- 
tute an argument in favor of increased fed- 
eral power. But it is not necessarily a con- 
clusive argument. It might be possible that 
certain good results would come from an 
increase in federal power but that they will 
be counter-balanced by dangers or disad- 
vantages. For example, you may argue that 
liberty in America will be safer if more of 
the things which the people of the country 


want to have done are done by state and 
local governments. If, then, something 
should happen to interfere with freedom in 
one section of the country, liberty would 
not be impaired everywhere as it would if 
housing and education and unemployment 
control and all of our other big problems 
were handled nationally and by the federal 
government. What you will have to do is to 
balance advantages and disadvantages of 
increased governmental power. 


War Powers 

You will be in a stronger position if you 
do not claim that every conceivable argu- 
ment is on your side. You can safely admit 
that certain benefits would come from the 
policy which you oppose. You can still win 
the debate if you prove that the balance of 
the arguments is in your favor. 

In handling this debate question you will 
have to decide what attitude to adopt with 
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SHOULD THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HAVE MORE POWER? 


respect to war powers. It would seem that 
the question must be interpreted to mean 
that federal power should be increased in 
peacetime as well as in wartime. If the 
question were merely whether federal power 
should be increased temporarily now that 
we are entering a period of emergency, it 
would be hard to combat the argument. It 
would be especially difficult if the country 
gets into war, for federal powers always in- 
crease in wartime and must do so if the 
nation is to protect itself adequately. The 
negative could scarcely take the position 
that federal power should not be increased 
to meet the emergencies of war. The nega- 
tive, therefore, has a right to insist that the 
question implies a permanent increase in 
federal power. 
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The entire issue of Congressional Digest, No- 
vember 1940, is devoted to a pro-and-con dis- 
cussion of the question, “Should Industry Be 
Conscripted ?” 

“M-Day and the Business Man,” by Leo M. 
Cherne. Harpers, July 1940, pp. 113-124. 
Apart from the conscription question, industry 
is told what to expect in wartime. 

“National Defense: The Sinews.” Fortune, 
October 1940, pp. 52-58. A picture of the 
present $10,000,000,000 national defense pro- 
gram being pushed ahead by the defense com- 
mission. 

“Business Under Arms.” Business Week, 
August 26, 1939, pp. 31-42. A special report 
on business in European nations, where in- 
dustry was taken into the vast war machines 
for service. 

“Be Ready for M-Day!” The New Republic, 
October 4, 1939, pp. 229-230. Government is 
asked to take the upper hand over business in 
any preparations for war. 

“The War Industries Board, 1917-1918,” by 
James L. Tyson. A 16-page supp!ement to the 
September 1940 issue of Fortune. A report on 
the “steps that had to be taken to mobilize 
American industry for war in 1917 and 1918. 

“Why Hitler Wins,” by Carl Dreher. Harp- 
ers, October 1940, pp. 461-476. Hitler has 
taught the world a lesson on how industry can 
contribute a maximum output for national de- 
fense. 

“Preparing Civilian America for War,” by 
Harold J. Tobin. Foreign Affairs, July 1939, pp. 
686-698. The author reveals details of our 
industrial mobilization plan in wartime. 
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POST-ELECTION PROBLEMS 
(Concluded from page 6) 


Thus far, we have dealt only with the 
problems that have been created by the 
world situation—problems of unity and de- 
fense and foreign policy. There are dozens 
of domestic problems which will come up 
for solution during the next four years. 
Despite the gains which are being made, 
the hation is still confronted by a serious 
problem of unemployment. How can jobs 
be created for a majority of those willing 
and able to work? It is recognized on all 
hands that the defense program is largely 
responsible for the gains in employment 
that have been made recently. We have 
not yet found the answer to the problem 
of finding jobs for all in normal times of 
peace and it is a problem which must be 
solved if the United States is to be sound 
and strong. 

How are we to prevent an unhealthy 
business boom which will lead to a crash 
and a subsequent depression? Can we avoid 
inflation? These are problems which com- 
mand the attention of serious-minded per- 
sons as they contemplate the increased busi- 
ness activity resulting from the defense pro- 
gram. Wisdom, foresight, and intelligent 
planning will be required if the country is 
to avoid a period of uncontrolled boom, 
followed by collapse. 

The American people will have to decide 
whether to push the program of safe- 
guarding the nation’s health by increasing 
the activities of the United States Public 
Health Service and other agencies, whether 
to increase the government’s activities in 
the field of housing, whether to modify the 
farm program, and whether to launch new 
social reforms. As all these problems arise, 
we shall consider them at greater length 
in the columns of THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER. 
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